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PARACELSUS. 

The Life of Paracelsus: Theophrastus von Hohen- 
heim, 1493-1541. By Anna M. Stoddart. Pp. xv + 

309. (London: John Murray, 1911.) Price 10s. 6 d. 

net. 

PATHETIC interest attaches to this work. It 
is the last literary production of a gifted woman 
who had endeared herself to a large circle of friends 
by the sterling integrity of her character, by her 
remarkable intellectual power, her breadth of culture, 
and by her many-sided activities, especially in the 
educational world. The work itself represents the 
thought and labour of years, but the author died before 
it was given to the world, dying indeed a few hours 
after passing the last sheets for press. Twenty years 
ago Miss Anna Stoddart determined to devote her 
literary ability and her considerable linguistic attain¬ 
ments to what she came to regard as a sacred and 
imperative duty, namely, to rescue from contemptuous 
oblivion the memory of one whom the great majority 
of his fellows held to be an extravagant and pre¬ 
tentious charlatan—a bibulous braggart, uneducated, 
quarrelsome, self-assertive, and disreputable—and, 
while thus restoring his fair fame, place him in his 
true relation to the great moral and intellectual move¬ 
ment of the European Renascence. 

Miss Stoddart is perfectly frank with her readers. 
She makes no secret of the fact that her interest in her 
subject had its sole origin in her connection with the 
Browning Society. Probably, like hundreds of the 
poet’s readers, until Browning’s poem quickened her 
curiosity, she had never heard even of the name of 
the alchemist, much less of the story of his life. The 
poet has admitted that his “Paracelsus,” written 
at the age of twenty-one, was regarded by him simply 
as “ the dramatic revelation of the soul of an imaginary 
person.” Miss Stoddart tells us that many readers 
and admirers of the poem looked upon it in the same 
light : they “ classed it with others which owed their 
emergence from subjective chaos to the poet’s creative 
power.” Browning, it is true, had equipped himself 
for his task by reading some of the writings of 
Paracelsus, together with a few biographical notes— 
mostly mendacious calumnies, according to Miss Stod¬ 
dart. But, she adds, the “astonishing fact is that 
through this paucity of evidence and this cloud of 
hostile obscuration the poet discerned his greatness.” 

In grappling with such a subject as Paracelsus, the 
tentative work of the Browning Society, of the com¬ 
mittee of which Miss Stoddart was a member for some 
years, proved unsatisfactory, and accordingly she 
sought by her own efforts to substantiate and amplify 
by historical research that which the creative power 
of the young man of twenty-one had evolved from 
“subjective chaos.” As the result of her labours, Miss 
Stoddart has succeeded in producing a book of great 
interest, and of much literary charm, but whether 
it will bear the cold, impartial scrutiny of historians 
or altogether satisfy the sober lovers of truth may be 
doubted. To write unstinted eulogy is not necessarily 
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to write sound history, and in her too evident desire 
to. invest the real Paracelsus with the attributes of 
the “ sympathetic revelation ” of the poet, Miss Stoddart 
has permitted her zeal to outstrip her discretion, and 
in her passionate eagerness to rehabilitate her hero 
has given too little exercise to her critical skill. 

The main incidents in the career of Paracelsus are 
now tolerably well known, and Miss Stoddart does 
not pretend that her researches have added much to 
our knowledge of the authentic facts of his extra¬ 
ordinary life. She seems to trust implicitly his own 
account of himself, and accepts unreservedly his ex¬ 
planations of much that is admittedly dubious in his 
character and conduct. His contemporaries, for the 
most part, declined to accept Theophrastus von Hohen- 
heim—for such was his real name—at his own valua¬ 
tion ; and the historians of chemistry and of medicine 
have, generally speaking, seen little reason to disturb 
the general verdict. At the same time, it cannot be 
doubted that circumstances, not altogether of his 
choosing, made of Hohenheim a representative man 
of his age. He was styled, even in his own time, 
the “ Luther of medicine ”—a term against which he 
vehemently protested, but which has nevertheless a 
certain basis of justification. He was disdainful and 
contemptuous of authority; he flung himself impetu¬ 
ously against the settled convictions and prejudices of 
the Zunflge'ist of the time, and eventually was worsted 
in the struggle. 

Although unquestionably a forceful character, a man 
of strong convictions, an iconoclast, reckless and in¬ 
temperate in speech, he had no real constructive 
ability. He railed against the systems of Galen and 
Hippocrates, but his own attempts at reconstruction 
ended only in obscurity and vague generalities. As 
an operative chemist he did little; no particular dis¬ 
covery can with certainty be attributed to him. His 
life, indeed, was too unsettled, his means too pre¬ 
carious, and his wanderings too frequent for him to 
settle down to the serious pursuit of practical chem¬ 
istry. Although his published works, or the many 
posthumous memoirs—some of them issued many 
years after his death—make mention of various 
chemical preparations, it is doubtful whether these 
are actually to be ascribed to him or whether they 
were not picked up by him in the course of his 
travels. 

The service that Hohenheim rendered to his age 
was to unsettle and pull down. He left to others the 
task of reconstruction. He has been regarded as the 
first of the Iatro chemists—the first to declare loudly 
and unhesitatingly that chemistry had other aims than 
the transmutation of metals. Her main function, he 
taught, was to make medicines and not merely gold 
artificially. Others before him had dimly recognised 
that alchemy had gradually restricted herself to a 
single pursuit. Originally her operations were not 
limited to the artificial production of the noble metals. 
It is to Hohenheim’s credit that he recalled her, in 
season and out of season, to her true vocation. He 
liberated her from the thraldom to which she had 
gradually subjected herself, and in so doing gave an 
extraordinary impetus to the study of rational thera¬ 
peutics. 
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Miss Stoddart tells the story of his turbulent life in 
great detail, and she has apparently neglected no 
means available to her of tracing the successive steps 
of his chequered career. She has been aided in her 
search by German scholars like Sudhoff, Hartmann, 
the Strunzs, and others, and whilst we may deprecate 
the glamour with which she has sought to surround 
her subject, we bear willing testimony to the patience 
and unwearied devotion she has brought to her self- 
imposed task. 

Worn out by persecution, homeless and a wanderer 
to the last, Hohenheim ended his strenuous life at 
Salzburg on September 24, 1541, in the forty-seventh 
year of his age. On a tablet to his memory in the 
Church of St. Sebastian are the words, “To the 
living Peace, to the Sepulchred Eternal Rest.” What 
irony! Paracelsus knew no peace in life, and even 
death brought little rest to his bones. His remains 
have been constantly disturbed, most frequently in 
attempts to disprove the allegation that he met his 
end by violence. 


A CARBONIFEROUS FLORA. 
Mededeelingen van de Rijksopsporing van Delfstoffen. 
No. 3. Anleitung zur Bestimmung der Karbon- 
pflanzen West-Europas, mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der in den Niederlanden und den benach- 
barten Landern gefundenen oder noch zu erwarten- 
den Arten. By Dr. W T . J. Jongmans. Band i., 
Thallophyta, Equisetales, Spenophyllales. Pp. 
viii + 482. (Herausgegeben von der Staatlichen 
Bohrverwaltung in der Niederlanden.) (Freiburg 
in Sachsen : Craz and Gerlach (Joh. Stettner), n.d.) 
Price 15 marks. 

N this volume Dr. Jongmans states that his aim 
is to bring together information contained in the 
very extensive literature relating to West European 
Carboniferous plants. He asks readers to bear in 
mind the fact that he would have preferred to deal 
with the material more critically than has been pos¬ 
sible without an examination of the numerous original 
specimens scattered in European museums, adding 
that what he has done should be considered as the 
arrangement of building material rather than as the 
construction of the complete edifice, a task postponed 
to a later stage. 

The volume is written especially with a view to 
facilitate the determination of Carboniferous plants, 
and for this purpose it cannot fail to be of great value. 
The two bulky volumes on the bibliography of fossil 
plants published in 1910 and 1911 are in themselves a 
striking testimony to the devotion of Dr. Jongmans 
to palseobotany and to his willingness to give his 
time and energy to tasks which few students would 
attempt. In the volume before us we have further 
evidence of the author’s industry' and of his wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject. 

In dealing with fossil plants, an author may confine 
himself to concise descriptions and a liberal allowance 
of illustrations in order to furnish students with data 
for the determination of species, or for the study of 
distributional problems; or he may treat the subject 
from the point of view of a botanist who wishes to 
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j present facts relating to the structural and general 
morphological features of extinct types. Dr. Jong- 
mans’s book is chiefly of the former kind, and con¬ 
tains a wealth of information culled from many 
sources, together with first-hand observations. 

An inspection of the different sections of the volume 
raises some little doubt as to the complete success 
of the undertaking; even a few good illustrations of 
anatomical features would have considerably increased 
the interest of the descriptions, and the impressions 
and casts would have acquired a much greater interest 
and vitality. A correlation table of Carboniferous 
strata in different countries would be a welcome addi¬ 
tion in a work which will be used by students of 
stratigraphy; while, on the other hand, one feels that, 
the author’s aim being what it is, the treatment would 
be more helpful were it more critical. 

The perusal of a volume such as this inevitably 
suggests the question, is the result achieved com¬ 
mensurate with the enormous labour involved? To 
give an answer in the negative might seem ungracious 
considering the thoroughness of the work and the 
undoubted service rendered by the author; but it is 
difficult to repress a tendency to wish that Dr. Jong¬ 
mans had not carried self-sacrifice quite so far. To 
this volume, in which the author has unquestionably 
performed a welcome service in arranging and pre¬ 
senting in a convenient form a mass of scattered 
information, one may apply Huxley’s words, “ It is 
the organisation of knowledge rather than its increase 
that is wanted just now,” though from a scientific 
point of view one cannot help feeling that the elaborate 
treatment of the disjecta membra of Carboniferous 
plants as represented by fragmentary casts and im¬ 
pressions may endow them with an importance greater 
than they deserve. 

The tables scattered through the book, designed to 
assist the systematist in distinguishing between allied 
species, are a new feature, and should prove useful 
in practice, even though many of the characters on 
which supposed species are founded are altogether 
insufficient if scrutinised in the light of modern 
plants. 

It is impossible in a short notice to do justice to 
the contents of the volume. The book is essentially 
a work of reference, and students of Carboniferous 
plants, whatever may be their views as to such points 
as I have raised, must acknowledge themselves in¬ 
debted to one who has produced a well-ordered store¬ 
house of data, valuable alike to those whose interests 
are chiefly stratigraphical and to those who are 
primarily concerned with the study of fossil plants 
as guides to phylogeny. 

The account of the Equisetales occupies 350 pages. 

A short description of the group is followed by a con¬ 
cise description, with figures, of the known Palaeozoic 
species referred to Equisetites and placed in the 
family Equisetaceae. Under the second family, Proto- 
calamariaceae, three species of Asterocalamites are 
described, and full references and synonyms are given, 
also the geological horizons. The greater part of the 
volume is taken up with the numerous species of the 
genus Calamites, their identification being greatly 
facilitated by clear keys and well-chosen illustrations. 
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